TARIFF PROTECTION 



Oh the 30dx of August, in the year 1842, a certain bill received the presidential approval, and became 
law. It was called "An Act to provide Revenue from Imports." On its face, and by name, it was & 
enue bill. In effect, and as a necessary and calculated result of its provisions, it v/as much more. It 
jilained the legal machinery of a system, centuries old in other countries, but modem ia this ; a singular 
stem, and founded on a singular idea ; the idea, that taxes, so they be indirect and be paid in a 
dslom house, arc, not a necessary evil, but a positive good, to the people taxed. The advocates 
f this system, which they have strangely chosen to call American, contend, that industry is best fostered, 
d skill most effectually encouraged, by taxation. In the days of the Boston tea party, and for a quarter of 
century thereafter, such a doctrine found small favor in the eyes of republicans. -It remained for modern 
pgenuity to discover, that it benefits a nation to tax it, after any fashion, beyond the limit of the revenue 
'ecessary for its government. The Committee of Ways and Means of the United States House of Repre- 
"ntatives, dissenting from that theory, have reported a bill, now under discussion, framed so as to effect a 
Gradual return to the old revenue principles of Washington and Jefferson's times. It may be useful to 
' cuss the merits and claim of a system, which it is thus proposed to abandon. 

It is important to call things by their proper names. A false epithet lies <;ommonly at the bottom of a 
filse theory ; and it is matter of marvel how vast and goodly a superstructure may be erected, by human 
iiigenaity, on the frail and narrow basis of one false word. 

!. Protection is the chief duty which a free government owes to its citizens ; protection, not to life and 
lilhb and liberty alone, but to property and to the just means of acquiring property, labor. In feudal times, 
when the serf vtras called off from his plough, to waste his time in fighting as often as it pleased his liege 
lord to quarrel, that serf's industry grievously lacked protection. Or when a caravan, of merchant adven- 
tnrers was waylaid by the troops of some predatory baron, who levied contribution to any amount his 
rapacity might suggest, then there was imperative demand for the interposing shield of the law, 
" Such outrages have ceased ; yet, in our day, much is still said, on both sides of the Atlantic, about the 
iilecessity of affording protection to domestic industry and commercial enterprise. 

■In England, the proprietors of land are the chief claimants. Their statement of grievance is after this 
wise : " We have invested much capital in land ; we employ many hands in tilling it. We claim protec- 
tion for our capital, and for their labor." And if they are asked how and by whom they are injured, and 
against what aggressors they require protection, they reply : " We are injured by the wheat-growers on the 
continent of Europe and in the United States of America. We demand protection against them. If we 
liave the English grain-market to ourselves, vsre can obtain eight shillings a bushel for our wheat; but if thfly 
are permitted freely to compete with us, the price may fall to five shillings a bushel. We ask Parliament 
to interpose and protect our home industry against this threatened loss." 

For nearly two centuries, the land-owners who compose the British Parliament, listening to such rcpre* 
sentationp, have decided that domestic industry — and especially that most useful branch of it, agriculture — 
must be fostered and protected, by heavy duties, against such impending injury. (Mte 1.) Thus the 
com laws have remained, year after year; and the British land-owner, favored by their influence, has^ 
pocketed two dollars a bushel for his wheat. 

It so happens, however, that wheat is consumed as well as produced ; that there are bread-eaters as well 
as bread-raisers. The grain grown on one landlord's estate becomes the food, perhaps, of fivei hundred 
laborers' families. These laborers take their scanty earnings, and go into market, whence the protecting 
arm of Parliament has excluded German and Prussian and American cheap wheat; and there, one week's 
ordinary wages buys a bushel of wheat. If there were free trade in corn, four days' earnings would pur- 
chase the same quantity, and two days' wages would remain in the laborer's purse. But Pariiament, the 
I piardian of home industry, will not permit this. So the landlord gets his two dollars a bushel, and the five 
hundred laborers pay it. This policy is called patriotic ; and this hobbert goes by the name of protec- 
tion. 

■ In these United States, the class of claimants is different, but the nature of the claim is the same. Our 
^rmers, though worse paid for their labor than men in any other trade or profession, do not, like the Bri- 
tish land-owners, ask for laws to raise the price of corn or pork. Almost the only protection for farm labor 
lliey have ever demanded from Congress is a pre-emption law ; by which, when a man expends long years 
«f toil in clearing and rendering valuable a piece of land, he shall be protected from the chance of a specu- 
lator seizing upon the fruits- of that labor, and appropriating it, without payment for it, to himself. And, 
be it remembered ! vfhen this measure of true protection — this law to prevent the unjust appropriation by 
one man of the labor of another — when this righteous pre-emption bill was before the National Legislatuce^ 
he, the very father of the American Protective System, (Henry Clay,) firom his place in the Senate, declar- 
ed, that the entire pre-emption system was a violation of all law ; that the pre-emptors — squatters was the 
word he used — were a lawless rabble ; and that when a man settled and improved a piece of government 
land, he committed an act of robbery as criminal as to break into the public treasury and steal from it the 
dollars it contains. (jYcte 2.) 

But, though the land-owners of the United Stiles, with an exception in the South, ask little or no 
fioverniTicntal protection ia market, there are other clasr-ses of men among us, chiefly manufacturing capi- 



'iaiists, vas&y of whom adopt tHe principles, and employ tlie very words, of the landed aristocracy of Great 
Britain. Thg- A merican manufucturer feels himself to be, as he truly is, a highly useful member of socicly. 
He likes good'|)rice3 and fair profits, as it is natural he should. When these fail him, as in hard times 
they fail all classes, he has been tempted to cast about for relief to himself, as he justly may : but at the 
«xpense of others, and that he justly may not. He sees the favors granted to privileged orders in other 
nations, and is led to covet them. Like the English landlord, he complains to his government that he is 
•an injured sufferer; injured by foreign competition; asufl'ercr by the cheap goods which the manufacturers 
of England and France and Germany bring into the market, that would otherwise be all his own. Like 
the British wheat-raiser, he would like to have the burden shifted to other shoulders than his ; he demands 
that the Southern planter and the Western merchant and his own home customers shall be made to buy 
dear goods of him, instead of buying cheap goods from others. And a Whig Congress, following the 
example of Parliament, is induced to decree (if not without reference to revenue, certainly far beyond its 
limits) that cheap goods brought from other countries shall bo shut out from the American market, or so 
heavily taxed as to come up to the price, which the favored manufacturer here sees fit to ask tor his, This 
is called protection against foreign aggression. 

An anecdote, which some humorist has related, aptly illustrates the justice of the proceeding. An old 
lady had an awkward chimney that required sweeping, and she engaged the sei-viccs of a distinguished 
professor of the sooty art. The chimney was high and narrow and crooked; but what difllculties will not 
science and ingenuity overcome ? The chimney-sweep, like other great inventors, had a long-cherished 
scheme in his head, and that seemed the auspicious moment to carry it out. " Madam," said he, " this is 
my plan. I will tic a rope to the legs of a large stout goose, and drag the bird down your chimney ; it 
will flap its wings as it descends, and thus effectually sweep it out." "But," said the lady — she was a 
kind old soul — " the poor goose ! what a cruel thing for it !" The man of ropes and brushes was posed for 
a moment; but true genius is never without resource. "Madam," said he, unconsciously adopting the 
very words of a celebrated ancient philosopher, under similar circumstances, " I have found it !" " Well !" 
said the lady. "If your ladyship thinks it would be cruel to drag a goose down the chimney, a couple of 
ducks might do just as wol! !" 

The protection of a tariff is of a piece with the humanity of the chimney-sweep. The landed proprietor 
in England, the manufacturing capitalist in America, complain to their respective governments, that their 
rents and profits will suffer grievously by a reduction of duties. That is the cate of the goose. Parlia- 
ment and Congress, at the instance of this small class of sellers, decree, by way of relieving them, that the 
numerous class of buyers shall suffer in their stead. This is, very clearly, the case of the ducks. 

Now, let our sympathies be inlisted on one side or the other, it must at least be confessed that this is 
rather a singular mode of protecting rights. When a man seeks to pick my pocket of twenty dollars, I 
very properly demand, that the law should protect my pocket. But when I ask a legislative body to take 
(Jw'enty dollars out of my neighbor's pocket and put it into mine, it vvouW be a somevsrhat unintelligible mode 
of phrasing the request to say, that I desired to have the twenty dollars protected into my pocket. Pro- 
tected 171 my pocket, that one can understand ; but protected into it ! The very grammar of our language 
rises up in judgment against a doctrine like that. 

To this, of course, there is a reply. When did privilege ever lack specious argument to back her pre- 
tensions ? 

The reply is, that a protective tariff picks nobody's pocket; nobody's, at least, in this country. The doc- 
trine of the advocates of protection — the stereotyped doctrine — the great tortoise upon which the entire 
world of their theory reposes — is, that " a tariff tax does not raise to the consum^ the price of the article 
taxed." And, by way of explaining an assertion which somewhat shocks the sense of plain men, they add, 
.(to employ the words of one of their most eloquent advocates,) that " by shutting out foreign comjietition, 
tihe home manufacturer, having a larger and more secure market, can afford to produce cheaper, and will 
do so. So can the English corn-law-protected wheat-grower, having the market to bimsolf, afford to sell 
cheaper than if foreign competition were freely permitted. But it is contrary to all cvperionce, that t» 
restrict competition is an effectual method of causing those who are privileged by the restriction to lower 
their prices. Three hundred years ago, Queen Elizabeth granted to certain corporations in England the 
exclusive right to manufacture salt ; and history tells us, that they raised the price of that indispensable 
article from sixteen pence to fourteen or fifteen shillings; upwards of ten fold! one of the most striking 
facts recorded in the commercial history of the world ! Yet these patentees, having a whole nation to supply, 
had a market large and secure enough to be a cheap one, if that be the condition of cheapness. A class of 
men, privileged by a protective tariff, obtain a sort of chartered monopoly, on a very extended scale indeed, 
and, for that reason, with less power of mischief ; just as a dose of arsenic in a hogshead of water loses its 
deadly effect by dilution. But as each cupfull of that water still retains a portion of the poisonous quality, 
so does monopoly, however diluted, remain, in principle though with lessened effect, monopoly still. It is 
not the price :i mono^^oWst can afford to sell at, it is the price he can get, t\i^t regulates an exclusive 
market. 

To fifty other similar sophisms, the good sense of the people may safely be trusted to suggest reply. 
When the manufacturing capitalist, seeking to increase his profits, reiterates, in speech and tract and 
periodical, this favorite absurdity, that a tariff tax imposed on an article causes no increase in its price, 
what answer will that good sense commonly suggest ? A very simple and straightforward one, as thus: 

« But as that tax is actually paid, some one must p;iy it. If five conts go into the treasury for every 
vard of foreign calico sold to us, that five cents must come out of somebody's pocket. Out of the English 
calico-printers, perhaps ? Be it so. Then it becomes to him, in our market, part of tlie prime cost of his 
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ealico. If he cannot aSbrd to pay that five cents, and if, for that reason, he ceases to sell to us, all revenu« 
{torn that source is destroyed. But if he continue to sell to us, then it is clear, that he gets from us his 
own first cost of production, his own profit, and the tariff tax besides" 

Thus will plain men reason ; and most logically reason, too. The condition upon which alone perma- 
nent commerce can exist, is, that the seller shall obtain from the buyer some profit, over and above the 
entire cost of the article sold, including all expenses, be they freight, insurance, exchange, a tariff tax, or 
any other outlay of capital. If a law be passed which raises any one class of these expenses, the direct 
and inevitable effect is, as a general rule, to raise prices. To deny this, is to deny that the buyer pay a 
expenses on the article he buys. It is an outrage on common sense. 

It is easy to throw dust in some men's eyes ; and to persuade shallow thinkers of any absurdity. The 
wonderful improvements in modern machinery cause the prices of manufactured articles perpetually and 
rapidly to decline. When an increased tariff just arrests this fail of prices, the fact is taken to prove, that 
to raise the tariff is not to increase the price. Or, perhaps, some caprice of the market — and a spoiled 
child is not more full of whims than the market is — may be brought up to show, that at the very time the 
tariff on a particular article was raised, the price of that article remained stationary or fell. All general 
rules have their exceptions ; but the rule in this case is as clear, as that a man cannot make a living by 
selling goods under first cost. 

To evade these home truths, some assert, that an increased tariff tax "is paid solely out of the profits of 
tiie merchant." To be consistent, they should assert also, that if freights were to become double what 
they are, or domestic exchanges were to run up to 10 or 15 per cent, as in 1839, nay if manufacturers 
were to put tliirty or forty per cent, additional on every article they manufactured, all this would not raise 
the price to the customer who bought the goods, but only cut down the profits of the merchant who sold 
them. But that (it \vill be said) is grossly absurd, contrary to daily experience, and no man of common 
sagacity will believe it. Very well. Then why believe the assertion, no whit more absurd, that the par- 
ticular item of cost paid to the government and called a tajiff tax, does not add to the price of the article 
taxed 1 

And then, if this bare-faced piece of sophistry were actually true, what would become of the theory of 
protection 1 If a tariff does 7iot raise prices, or as some Don Quixotes of the protective theory will have it, 
if it lower prices, by what legerdemain doss it favor home industry 1 What is the complaint of the manu- 
facturer f Is it that men insist upon paying him too high prices for his goods? and does his conscicnco 
compel him to ask for a high tariff, in order to reduce them 1 Has he been moving Heaven and Earth,, 
appealing to the public through a thousand periodicals, besieging the halls of Congress with ten thousand 
petitions, all to cut down his own prices, or, at best, to leave thorn just where they were, neither higher nor 
lower 1 Do men — classes of men whose avowed business it is to buy cheap and sell dear — do such men, 
toil day and night, rise early and sit late, ransack their brains for schemes of commercial restriction, at the 
prompting of motives like that 1 

" To laugh were want of goodness and of grace ; 
But to bo grave exceeds all power of face." 

Apart from such consideration, however, the flimsy absurdity of this doctrine— too childish for serious 
refutation, but that names of repute are among its advocates — ^is clearly apparent in an extreme case. 
Tobacco is worth, in the New Oileans market, some five cents apcund; or fifty dollars per hogshead of a 
thousand pounds. The duty on that article by the present British tariff is seventy-two cents a pound, or 
seven hundred and twenty dollars a hogshead. According to the theory of the protectionist, this tariff tax 
on tobacco imported into England is paid either by the foreign producer — in this case, the American tobacco 
raiser — or it comes out of the profits of the importing merchant ; it is 7iot paid by the British consumer of 
the weed. Docs it come out of the pocket of the tobacco planter ■! Does he receive fifty dollars per 
hogshead for his tobacco, and lose seven hundred and twenty dollars per hogshead, expenses on it 1 It 
must be a wonderful business, this tobacco planting, and men must grow marvellously rich by following 
it, at that rate ! Or is the British merchant the loser by it 1 Does he pay five cents a pound for it in the 
New Orleans market, and seventy-two cents a pound to his own government, and then turn round and 
sell it to his customers for a moderate advance on five cents a pound, without any reference to the seventy- 
two cents duty, which modern theorists assure him is to be deducted from his own profits and is not to 
raise the price of the article to those who buy of him ] That would be a novel method of doing business ! 
And it would require some ingenuity to calculate, how large a fortune a merchant must have before he 
could afford to engage in the patriotic and self-sacrificing employment of retailing at seven or eight cents a 
pound tobacco that cost him seventy-seven! 

But who, in very deed, pays the tobacco tax imposed by the British tariffl Who 1 The same, who 
pays the window-tax and the bread-tax and a thousand others besides ; the same from whose capacious 
pocket are taken, year after year, two hundred and fifty millions of dollars, to pamper a king and pension 
an aristocracy ; John Bull, the patient, the enduring, the tax-paying ; he, every time he smokes a cigar, or 
inhales a pinch of snuff, or indulges in a quid of tobacco — he and he alone pays it. His government 
levies the tax, and upon him — not upon the American planter, not upon the importing or retailing mer- 
chant — but upon him, the consumer, falls the enormous duty. Try to persuade him that his tobacco would 
be no cheaper, if freed from the tariff tax. Explain to him that pretty theory of our American protectionists. 
You may spare yourself the trouble. John Bull is loyal and credulous, and it is no very difincult matter, 
in ordinary casec, to cast dust in his eycfc; but, for anything so palpably absurd, he has a little too much. 
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In this case, the fallary of the Joc^rine stands forth in the extreme ; in the cas.e of a protective-tariff tax 
of forty or fifty per cent, on cotton or woollen goods, it appears in the degree only ; but in both, the prin. 
I ciple is identical. 

s An objector still replies, perhaps, that the cases arc so far dissimilar that tobacco is not grown in 

I England, and thus domestic competition in the article does not exist. Suppose tobacco were grown 
^ there ; what, then, would be the result 1 Either the English-grown tobacco must then fetch seventy -seven 
I cents a pound, or else no importer could afford to pay the scvsnty-two cents duty. In the latter case, the | 
\ revenue would be wholly lost. In the former case, besides the tax actually obtained by Government, 
,: another tax would be paid by the tobacco consumer, not into the treasury, but into the pockets of the 
I tobacco raiser, or rather of the owners of tobacco-growing lands ; they would obtain ten times the real 
i value of their produce. The British tariff tax on wheat is a practical illustration precisely in point. That 
j article grown in the country, and domestic competition exists. The annual produce of wheat in Great 
I Britain and Ireland, according to the latest authorities, is about or.t, hundred and twenty-live million 
i bushels a year. (JVote 3.) Its average price, which used to be nearly two dollars and a quarter a bushel, 
I has, for the last twelve years, been a dollar and seventy -five cents. Our western country could supply the 

1 English market with wheat worth seventy-five cents at home, for a dollar and a quarter ; or, leave ten cents 
as an additional margin, and say a dollar and thiriv-Jlve cents. Free trade, in corn, then, might be 
expected to bring wheat down at least forty cents a ljushcl in England. We may consider the British 
*; consumer, therefore, as taxed by the corn laws forty cents per bushel, on a hundred and twenty-five mil- 
liona of bushels ; that is, fiftt millions of dollahs annually. But the average revenue derived to the 
Sritish Government, during the last twelve or fourteen years, from the tariff on wheat, is less than a 
j million and a halfol dollars a year. (J^ote 4.) The practical result of the English com laws is, there- 
I fore, that an annual tax of fifty millions is levied upon the people of Great Britain, of which upwards of 
i Jbrty-ei^ht millions and a half is paid into the pockets of the land-oiuners, and less than a million and a 
j half into the coffers of the Government. Here is protection destroying revenue, as all high protection 
[ does. Here is the British laborer, the oppressed consumer, not only paying the tariff tax which his 
I Government imposes, but for every single bushel of wheat on which he pays that tax into the national 
treasury, he pays it on thihtt bushels to the nobility and landed aristocracy of his country ; — " men," as 
Jefferson expressed it, " booted and spurred, who ride him'lfegitimately, by the grace of God." 

But the corn laws of England injure the produce trade of other nations, (our own for example,) as well 
as oppressing the British consumer. Doubtless they do. The evil effects of these bad laws are not wholly 
confined to the country where they are enacted. And what a comfort it must be to the laborer of Britain, 
when the earnings of two days out of every six are stolen from him, week after week and year after 
year, by a protective bread tax, to be told that Prussia, and Germany, and America, are cramped in their 
foreign commerce by the same iniquity that daily picks his pocket ! 

And this system of legalized plunder it is which we are unblushingly told that we, republicans and 
freemen as we claim to be, are to admire and to imitate. But let these importers of British systems speak 
for themselves. In an address which has recently been ofiicially put forth by the "American Institute," 
the mouth-piece of the New- York protectionists, we find the orator declaring : " The English have always 
pursued this policy of encouraging only their own people." And this policy, he proceeds to say, " has 
rendered them the most wealthy and most powerful nation upon earth." His conclusion is, " Why should 
we not follow such a prosperous example ?" 

Are these doctrines of the JVew-York protectionists disavowed by the Whig party ! Let a recent tract, 
entitled " Tariff Doctrine," and which is " published by order of the Whiff Congressional Executive Com' 
mittee," furnish the reply. There cannot be higher or more strictly official authority in regard to Whig 
doctrines. Now, mark what is in that tract openly avowed. On page 9, we find the following passage : 

" We here beg leave to remark, that we know of no good reason why so large a share of our trade with 
foreign countries (more than one-third of the whole) should be carried on between the United States and 
Great Britain, unless it be owing to the wisdom in legislation, and skill in administration, practised by that 
nation for the protection of their own interests in ng.riculture, commerce, and manuflictures." 

Here is an adoption, an endorsement, in the very strongest terms, by the highest ofiicial Whig authority, 
' all and more than all that the orator of the Institute ventured to say. The Whig Congressional Ex- 
itivc Committee" proclaim to us the "wisdom in legislation'" — the WISDOM, observe! — the highest 
!se which the legislators of one nation could bestow on those of another — and the skill in administra- 
tion, " British Parliament, when it enacts its iniquitous corn laws, that qnatch the bread ere it 
appn caches the starving laborer's lips ! Who, after this, will dare to deny that Whig Congressmen, with 
prdfea "ions about an American system ever on their lips, approve, justify, applaud, import — and that avow- 
edly a ""^ aboveboard — the system, as they term it, the wisk and skilfullt ADjiiNisTtiiEn system, of 
the -lan '^^^ aristocracy of England 1 Wise ! yes, if to le^slate with selfish wickedness for one's own class 
be wisii Skilful ! yes, if to tread down the nobility of labor, like a crushed worm in the dust, be proof 
of ekiU. If such be the wisdom and such the skill which the Whig Congressional Executive Committee 
admire, d f'voutly may the free citizens of democratic America pray, that, under the yoke of rulers and prin- 
ciples lite these, never, while time lasts, may they be condemned to pass ! 

Let UB a fJ™'*' however, that the New-York orator of the Institute says one true thing; Great Britain j* 
probably tJi> - ^^^^ wealthy nation upon earth. The average income, per head, of her entire population, is 
upwards of . a hundred dollars a year ; fifty per cent, higher, probably, than the average in these United 
States. {J^ot ^ 5.) But how is that average Income divided ? Her people might be — with such an income 
they ought ic be— coiaforlabic and happj. Are ihey happy 1 Are they comfortable ? To those who 
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read the English journals, and note the tales of misery with which these are daily filled, the questions may 
seem put in mockery. Let others, to whom the secels of the prison-house may not have hcen revealed, 
examine a few authentic items here submitted : 

The first is from the statistics of an annual report recently published by the Liverpool branch of the 
Corn-Law League. In reference to the general condition of Great Britain, the report says: 

"In our manufacturing counties every eleventh inhabitant, and in our agricultural counties every 
eighth inhabitant, is a pauper receiving parish relief. This, however, by no means represents the whole 
amount of suffering. The horror of being branded as a pauper is so prevalent among the industrial popu- 
lation, that thousands prefer death by gradual 8ta7'vatio?i to placing themselves on the parish funds."— ' 
{Xote 6.) 

And the (London) "League" of November II, 1843, informs us: "At the meeting of the British asso- 
ciation held in Manchester last year. Dr. Alison, of Edinburgh, stated before the statistical section, that, in 
that capital, of 137,000 inhabitants, there were actually not less than 23,000 persons, or owe in every six, 
in a state of utter destitution." 

How eloquent are these mute and simple figures ! In that garden-land, where wealth holds revel, and 
luxury has set up her throne — in that land, of which we are to envy the prosperity, and emalato the exam- 
ple — there, pauperism decimates the population ! Throughout the length and breadth of England,— 
" merrie England" no longer ! — more than one man out of every ten must bend down his soul to xecevva 
at the hands of a stranger — an insolent official, perhaps — the bitter dole of charity. 

Would you look yet closer upon this picture of wholesale suffering 1 Take, then, another quotation 
from the Liverpool report. After stating that the council of the association had directed an official exami- 
nation into the social condition of their own town, the report adds, that they had first selected Vauxhall 
ward ; " though, from the large number of superior mechanics living in the ward, it is probable that the 
average condition shown there is superior to -what might be found for the -whole borough," And what is 
the condition of this ward 1 Read ! 

" Nearly six thousand families reside in Vauxhall ward ; of whom 881 belong to the middle class. Tho 
circumstances of 4,814 families were examined; every care being taken to secure accuracy in the return; 
and it was found, that, of these, 

" 1,737 were entirely without employment ; 

" 1,587 partially employed ; and 

« 1,490 fully employed. 

" It was ascertained, that the total earnings of 4,387 families amounted to £2,024 per week, being 9s. 3J. 
(two dollars twenty cents) per family on fhe average ; but that £1,030 were received by 955 families, thus 
leaving only £994 to be divided among the remaining 3,432 families, being 5s. 9d. (one dollar and forty 
cents) per week for each ; or, counting four persons to a family, 2id. (five cents) per day for each indivi- 
dual." 

If the account were less authentic, or less minute in its details, the result would stagger belief. In a 
ward containing 24,000 souls, of better average condition than the population of the opulent and flourish- 
ing city of Liverpool, moj-e than one half the inhabitants have but the wretched allowance of five cents — 
FIVE CENTS ! — a day, to keep body and soul together ! that, too, in a country where wheat costs two 
dollars a bushel, and meat twelve cents a pound ! And if any one yet ask, how, with means so hopelessly 
inadequate, the lamp of life is fed at all, the report still furnishes the terrible reply : 

" Information was also obtained as to the way in which a large portion of the indigent poor supported 
themselves. It was found that 1,052 famiUes lived by pawning, charity, and prostitution ; 1,017 by savings, 
credit, relations, and casual employment ; 57 by parish relief, with other assistance." 

More than one-half the living creatures that congregate in a princely city lingering out life on a pittance 
that equals for each individual per day the price of a smoLr, pound of flouh ! — less than the price ofoss 
HALF PotijfD OF MEAT ! Oue-sixth of that entire city beggars and prostitutes ! The mind cannot grasp — 
cannot realize this wholesale exhibition of shame and wo. • " The multitude of sad groups," as Slerne has 
expressed it, "do but distract us." Let us take the " single captive," then. And touchingly has the pic- 
ture been drawn by one of these down-trodden millions — a Plebeian poet — a man who has lived and 
sufTercd among the scenes he well describes : 

« God help the poor ! an infant's feeble wail 

Comes from yon narrow gateway : and behold 
A female crouching there, so deathly pale, 

Huddling her child to screen it from the cold ! 
Her vesture scant, her bonnet crushed and torn, 

A thin shawl doth her baby dear enfold ; 
And there she bides the ruthless gale of morn. 

Which to her very heart hath sent its cold ! 
And now she sudden darts a ravening look, 
' As one with new hot bread comes past the nook ! 
And, as the tempting load is onward borne, 
She weeps ! God help thee, hapless one, forlorn !" 

Let it not be imagined that such examples of wretchedness are found among the outcasts of great cities 
alone. The leprosy of destitution has spread itself far and wide, over the entire extent of the land ; enter- 
ing not aloae the cellar or the garret of the crowded alley, but penetrating to ihe hamlet of tliQ cottager. 
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to th« cold and comfortless hedrth of the tiller of the soil. Ho who feed^ the world is himself on the vergg 
of starvation ! "There is hot & step," says the Westnainster Review, «' but simply a hand's breadth, 
between the agricultural laborer and pauperism." A laborer at Bidefort, in Devonshire, was recently tried 
for stealing a piece of bacon ; and the wife of his employer deposed : 

" My husband gives the prisoner six shillings (a dollar and forty-six cents) a week. We sometimes gave 
him his dinner^ If -we thought he had none. Six shillings is the usual rate of wages." 

"The prisoner had a wife and three children; the jury found him guilty, but recommended him to 
mercy ou account of his poverty." 

Where, then, is the abundant wealth, which England's political writers vauntingly put forth, in their 
long statistical tables, as the heritage of her favored people ? Where 1 We hear daily instances among 
her nobility and gentry of men dying, and leaving behind them a million of dollars, five, ten — in a recent 
case tv.<entif millions — to. curse and ruin, mind and body, those who succeed to the bloated inheritance. 
The farm laborer, with his wife and her little ones to clothe and feed — toiling to live, and living only to 
die — receives in return for an entire week of that ceaseless toil, the price of one bushel of wheat ; but the 
stock of cigars of the late Duke of Sussex was sold, the other day at auction, 'or Ten Thousand Dollars ! 

And this is the land — its people crushed down with poverty, its nobles revelling in pomp and pride — 
this is the wealthy and powerful nation, whose system of policy we arc to adopt; the wickedness — that is 
the honest word — the wickedness of whose rulers wc are to set up as a shining light to guide our states- 
men — as a lamp to direct our steps ! 

Has not the " Whig Congressional Executive Committee " ofBcially extolled the wisdom of that system — 
expressly avowed their admiration of the skill of these rulers 1 And have we not found it written, *' War 
SBOULB WE NOT Fotiow sDCH A pnospsuous EXAMPLE?" Shame ! Shame on the question ! There may 
be one excuse — there is but one — for the man, treading this soil of the free, who could put such a question 
to a republican audience ; and it is, that he knew nothing of the actual state of that country, whose " pros- 
perous example " he holds up to our envy and imitation. 

And it is he, and such as he, who are terribly shocked at foreign importations of linens and broad- 
cloths and calicoes ! They detest and abjure the abomination of clothing from a British loom. Ah ! 
truly has politics her Pharisees, as well as religion — men who strain at a gnat and swallow a camel 
Foreign importations ! Better a whole world of British calicoes than one Britisli system ! Our wives and 
children may wear the one, and be no whit the worse republicans for the cheap and simple wear; but let our 
statesmen imitate and adopt the other, and it will sap the foundation of our institutions; ay ! endanger — 
did it not once in the days of the blue cockade and palmetto button ? — endanger even the integrity of our 
Union. 

To no illiberal prejudice let us appeal. He is the enemy of his kind who would suborn, as auxiliary in 
party strife, the evil spirit of national animosity. So far as the doings of other nations are just and wise,, 
we are not permitted only — by the dictates of enlightened policy we are enjoined^ — to imitate them ; and there 
is an example, a noble example set us by Great Britain, which we would do well to follow ; but an exam- 
ple set by her suffering Many, not by her ruling Few. Let us distinguish — and we are too apt to overlook 
this — let us distinguish well between the People and their Rulers — between the oppressors and the op- 
pressed. These oppressors we might still address, as that apostle of Freedom, good old John Milton, 
addressed them two hundred years ago : 

"Lords and Commons of England ! Consider what it is whereof ye are, and whereof ye are tho 
governors ; a nation not slow and dull, but of a quick, ingenious, and piercing spirit ; acute to invent, 
subtle and sinewy to discourse, not beneath any point — the highest that human capacity can soar to. 
What wants there, to such a towardly and pregnant soil, but wise and faithful laborers, to make a knowing 
people?" 

Such faithful laborers have been found. The spirit of Hampden and of Sidney — that spirit from which 
an offset was erst transplanted to these shores, to spread and flourish, and bless this Western republic — that 
sturdy spirit lives in the little island yet. It is, 'even no\.', stirring up her thousands and tens of thou- 
sands ; and these are banding themselves together, to destroy, by the slow but resistless force of reason 
and of public opinion, that iniquitous system which our own aristocracy still hope to retain and to per- 
petuate. 

At a recent meeting of the F. je-trade League, held at Manchester, sixty thousand dollars (practical 
proof of sincerity, that !) were collected in a single day. Three hundred and fifty thousand dollars have 
been subscribed to the League fund this season, already ; and the friends of that Association confidently 
assert that, " if necessary, double the amount will be raised next year." These vast sums are expended 
in disseminating cheap pamphlets, explaining and enforcing the doctrines of free trade. Last year, in the 
course of six weeks, one million packages, each containing twelve short tracts, were gratuitously distributed 
throughout Great Britain. 

But while the friends of equal rights in England are thus nobly waging battle against the monopoly of 
their protective system, we are called upon to foster the iniquity they are discarding ; and as they chase the 
unsightly monster from his den in the Old World, we are to receive and pamper him in the rich fields 
and free forests of the New ? 

The success, however, or the failure of foreigri attempts at reform, should not influence our course. Let 
European nations act as they will, our duly is simple and straightforward. A free government has no 
right to her children of preference, A law expressly framed to favor one class, or say, to relieve one class 
of the community from a burden by shifting that burden, directly or indirectly, to tlie shoulders of another 
cla js, is more than an injusticc—il is a usurpation. The necessity for revenue justifies taxation. Notuinir 
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else can. To tax permanently, in any form, with any intention, beyond the limit of necessary revenue, is 

to CONFISCATE. 

And for whom, in ovtr country, this usurpation ! For whose benefit this confiscation of the property of 
free citizens 1 It is bad enough when the reckless Many, in the pride of their numerical strength, ride over 
the rights of the helpless Few ; it is far worse when the Many suffer, that the Few may gain. Class legis- 
lation is ever to be deprecated ; yet if it have an excusable phase, it is, when inordinate wealth is made to 
bear a disproportioncd burden in favor, and for the relief, of poverty. 

But how stands the case now before us 1 The agricultural interest bears the burden ; the trading and 
manufacturing classes reap the benefit. Now, for every person actually engaged in trade or manufacture, 
in the United States, there are upwards of four employed in agriculture ; and the wages and profits of the 
former average, as the late census returns prove, upwards of fifty peu cest. higher than those of the 
latter; in the proportion of Jlfteen dollai'a a month to the farmer, and more than t-wcnty-Jivc dollars a 
month to the manufacturer. Thus, then, a privileging tariif acts. It takes from the pockets of four men, 
to fdl the purse of one ; and — using the terms rich and poor by comparison — it selects the poor from whom 
to take, and the rich to whom to give. Let the people of this Republic but see and test, and thoroughly 
understand such a system, and its existence and its injustice will soon terminate together ! 

It is true, and ought not to be forgotten, that there are very many, among our manufacturers, who are 
moderate and far-sighted enough to regret the importunate and unreasonable claims set up by the class to 
which they belong; and who are satisfied with that measure of protection which a strictly revenue tariff of 
necessity affords them. They feel that sudden fluctuations are ruinous to commerce. They are fully 
aware, that stability, with a low revenue duty, is, in the end, far preferable to instability, the sure result, as 
Henry Clay has himself confessed, of high protection. 

But it must be admitted, that the same spirit of moderation and -conciliation, which thus animates a 
minority only among manufacturers, is shown by almost the entire body of those who suffer .under the 
protective system. Observe the reasonableness of the position which the opponents of a protective tariff 
assume. The South and the West almost unanimously consent to any tariff tax that ia required /or 
economical revenue. To adopt that mode of taxation at all, is a great concession to their brethren of the 
North aiHl East; and as such, they ought to regard it. To the amount of the revenue duty their manu- 
factures are, not protected but privileged. It is a bounty granted to them, incidentally indeed, but not 
the less at the expense of others. The friends of a revenue tariff do not complain of that, however ; but 
what they do complain of is, that these favored sections of the Union, not satisfied with the privilege of 
such a tariff, are, like other privileged bodies, ever grasping after more. The anti-protectionists agree to 
pay, in an indirect form for the advantage of manufacturers, twenty — twenty-five per cent. — one dollar fwr 
every four or five of first cost — or even more if fairly required for revenue — on articles coming into com- 
petition with their manufactures. They make no objection to all this. But what they do object to is, that 
this monopolizing interest, after all they have done for it, should still, like the horse-leach, cry Give ! give! 
— that, in spite of tacit pledges once solemnly made to the contrary, it has demanded, and obtained at the 
hands of a Whig Congress, a tariff as high — to the full as odiously oppressive — as that of 1828 ; the same 
that half kindled the torch of civil war in the land, and threatened — ^what the united forces of Europe 
aiight attempt in vain — the very dismemberment of our glorious Confederacy. 



NOTE. 1. 

The first English corn law was passed in lb7o. it imposed " prohibitory duties on itnporla'ioa 
of wheal, till the price rose to 53s, 4d., and a duty of es, between that price and 80s."— itJcO/Iit-cA's £>ic- 
tionary of Commerce, p. 404. 

It is a singular item in the history of commercial restrictions, that from the conque'.'t until the year 
1836, the exportation of wheat from England was actually prohibited : afterwards, heavy duties were 
imposed upon exporialioB ; now it is free. "For 500 years after the conquest, importation oas substan- 
tially free ;" while, " during the last centnry and a half it has, for the most part, been Eubie'.'. ci to severe 
restrictions."— iWrf., p. 403. 

NOTE 2. 

In Senate, January 26, 1838, pending the discussion ot the bill, granting "pre-emptions to actual set- 
tlers," Mr. CtAY, of Kentucky, said: "In no shape in which the bill could be placed, could he be 
brought to vote for it. The whole pre-emption system was a violation of all law, and an encouragement 
for persons to go on the public lands arjfi take the choicest portion of them, as suited their interests or 
inclinations." — Cmgressional Ghbe, 2d Session, 25lh Congress, p, li'2. 

Mr. Clay's language on this occasion, as given in Niles's Register, is: " All pre emption laws were 
nothing more than a struggle between those who would violate the law and those who would maiutaia 
its supremacy."— iZeg-isier of February 3, 1838, j?. 358. And again: "He (Mr. Ci.av) would like to 
know by what authority such a bill could be passed. He rega'"ded it as a reward for the violation of 
law," &c.— Same Register, p. 359. 

In Senate, January a7, 1838, Mr. TirroN said : " He undeistood that the Senator from Kentucky 
denounced the settlers on the lands as a lawless banditti of land robbers, unjustly 'gra;-ping at lha public 
treasure." 

Heie Mr. Clay rose and said, " He would repeat what he did say on the occasion rer-rr?d to by the 
honorable Senator from Indiana. He did say, that the squatters on the public lands were a lawless 
rabble ; that they might as well seize upon our forts, our arsenals, or on the public treasure, as to rusk 
«ut aud seize oil the public lands,"— JYaJi mal Inlelligencer of Feirmry 5, 1338. 



NOTE. 3. 



vaKSi^ShluS^ the British Empire " 1836, p. 30, states, that « the la^d cnlti. 

vaiea m wneat in tfte united Kingdom, is certainly upwards of five millions of »f>yps '» Wo #.ttimofl 

his "IfaS'SSKh E^^^^^^^^ ^l4e^%{m:%7Sl^^^^^^ S^p!c?Sn 

m2 at 21 bH^heU nlr Siv6s US the average produce from the year 1808 to 

ierhai i S ^PM^IV, ^H'^Hl HfT^^*". lha' r«cent improvemenis^n agricnlture have raised t 
Ev^^Lt,^ -Taking 1 at 25 bushels per acre, which may be near the trathV it would .-iveurOTM 
hu^redani^wcnly^ve melton bushels, as the annual production^of Great Britain and Ireland 
T,Hii,?'^fLo^^P'''?'^'^°??^^'f'^«'^1^0^ was two dollars and StyTreeceSts a bushel 

& se^vSn slillfn"i7nH J^' ^""^ ^^f^ "^'"^l^' ^^^"^ ^« incEve? the ^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
St!?=c?..o P^°"' or ^dollar and seventy jive cents, per bushel.-ispocWw % 15^ 

?eSS,rbusheI ^ ^ ^'^^'^•^ duty'is^earlylSoshiJhSrs^^M 

En^fandvSm lmo1.''5fl'!J^1^^^ -^'^"'^ te";?'^^ « """^o^ channel from eorn-law-ridden 

Kr>nsP<sf rnfo hri? r « McCullocWs Dictionary of Commerce, article Corn, p. 35. ^ 
^n^M iSiffl^^l® of exchange of flour for wheat is4 bushels and 45 lbs for a barrel of 196 lbs This 
TvTratSce o^wTea^^T^^^^^ ?hr ?h ' where wheat is worth n a bushel. As this has S?bom the 
irEn%lSh?m^I?.!^^^^^ i'^^''"' '^^e price-the retail price especially-of flour 

in Ji^ngland throughout that period cannot have average d less than Jive cents a pound. 

NOTE 4 



NOTE 5. 



« JoJf?^ ^ K,*^' ^P5«»ded to Senator Woodbury's tariff speech of Feb, 7 and 8. 1844 Mr W eives a;? 
SsL' ?s ''Sv r &a?s T y/''^y%o^^ P" head for' eSndi^TS'^^^^ 

Soackman fsStS^^ f ""^ i«^Perfect. is probably near the truth, 

at £533 2qT ^T SrHnl ^'T -"^ the estimated yearly income bf Great Britain and Ireland 

hefd olLrwJitSK^^ JJ.;eopulat.on of about 26? millions; sdy£20, or a hundred dollar., a 
Sons whi7h wou .!^-^ "'J*'?, P- 220) estimate the total income as high as 700 

iniinons, wnicn would give a hundred and thirty dollars a head. Call it but ' ' ' • 
ars; ana n would exceed, bv fiftv. ripr nAnt tKo 



dollars -'and it wnn"iH"pv^oL)i "Ko^r""" """/""'y ""I'ars a neaa. uaii u out a hundred and seven 
Mr. WooiibuJy ' ^ ^"""'^S" ^"^""^ °f ''^e ^"^"i'^d Stales as computed by 

NOTE 6 

«f^,lt T^"°" ?^P°/' °^ the Council of ihe Liverpool Anti-monopoly Association (Liveroool branrh 
n ,^^''^"^V^'' '^ly^""' first quotation at page 29; the second at page 6 ^On UiT la ter m^e 
is a note appended to the item of '« 1587 lamilies partially employed ;» wbiKte reads thSs : ^ ^ 

Of whom 27 were employed 5 days per week. 
3^4 do. 4 do. 

595 do. 3 do. 

465 do. 2 do. 

176 do. I do. 

1587" 

ling anSible'result"'" accuracy bestowed on an investigation, that discloses such start- 

tl,J «!«ipA5«?e"l' ^ •5"^'^' ^J'^it'^ese results are all to be ascribed to com laws or a tariff- system • but 

known to L wdterne^h^r^pinl L^^^^** expenditure of two English families, selected as personllly 

PCBUSHED BY ORDER OP A COMMlTrEB OP THE DEMOCEATIC MEMBERS OP 

CONGRESS, 



